MEN OF POWER
the thinking of the world, and since Darwin counted
it the chief work of his life, we should be clear concern-
ing what he attempted in it and the background of that
attempt. The popular notion that Darwin here gave to
the world the theory of evolution is quite wrong. That
theory has been glimpsed by Aristotle and other ancients
of Greece and Rome. Moreover, a few of the more
alert scientists of Europe had been moving in the
general direction of evolution for a century.3 A spirit
8 Buff on, writing his treatise on Natural History, during the
time of Louis XV, suggested the possibility of a new species aris-
ing through modification. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, a French zoolo-
gist (1772-1844), in 1795 cautiously advanced the same idea. Goethe
(1749-1832), in Germany, had written v . "that all the more perfect
organic natures, such as fishes, amphibians, birds, and mammals,
with man at their head, were formed at first on the one original
type, which still daily changes/' Darwin's own grandfather,
Erasmus Darwin, had, as we have seen, foreshadowed the evolution
theory in a poem.
Eight years before Darwin wtJ born, Lamarck (1744-1832) gave
to the world the boldest and most comprehensive evolutionary
theory yet advanced. According to Darwin, Lamarck /'did the
eminent service of arousing the attention to the probability of all
change in the organic as well as in the inorganic world, being the
result of law and not miraculous intervention."
In other sciences, too, "there was the sound of a going in the tops
of the mulberry trees." Geologists had felt that fossil remains
indicated constant cataclysms and fresh creations. But a William
Smith, an ingenious surveyor, came to believe that a fixed order
of sequence could everywhere be traced among the various geologi-
cal strata. A score of men in different countries were maintaining
that all existing evidence could be understood by processes still at
work. Kant had suggested the Nebular Hypothesis to explain the
origin of the physical universe. Laplace adopted it, and Sir William
Herschel further refined it.
Herbert Spencer, by 1852n seven years before the arrival of the
Origin of Species, had already accepted the "natural selection" idea
by a priori reasoning. Agassiz was hesitating and raising difficul-
ties; Treviranus, a German naturalist and biologist (1776-1837),
was ardently proclaiming his adhesion to Spencer's theory; Bates,
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